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THE INFLUENCE OF BELIEF SYSTEMS ON 
INTERPERSONAL PREFERENCE: 


A VALIDATION STUDY OF ROKEACH’S THEORY OF PREJUDICE! 


DAVID D. STEIN? 


University of California, Berkeley 


A full-scale test of Rokeach’s theory of belief prejudice with 630 9th- 
grade students strongly supports the validity of the theory. When infor- 
mation about a stimulus person’s beliefs in the area of personal values is 
made available, similarity or dissimilarity in beliefs is the primary deter- 
minant of attitudes of white gentiles toward Negroes and Jews. These 
results also hold for Negro and Jewish students’ attitudes towards mem- 
bers of the majority. Only secondarily does racial or religious affiliation per 
se, or high versus low relative socioeconomic status, influence the students’ 
feelings (friendliness measure) and action orientations (social distance scale) 
toward others. In response to individual social distance items, gentile Ss 
showed relative unwillingness to interact with Negroes as compared with 
whites in “sensitive” areas of interracial contact. Similar results, but to a much 
lesser degree, were obtained for anticipated interaction with Jewish stimulus 
persons. Gentile Ss’ responses on another occasion to an otherwise unde- 
scribed “Negro teenager” correlated substantially with their responses 
to a lower status Negro to whom values unlike their own were ascribed. 
Other data indicate strong race and religion effects and a weaker status 
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effect in the absence of information about stimulus persons’ beliefs. 


Gy? of the many ideas presented in 
The Open and Closed Mind (Rok- 
each, Smith, & Evans, 1960) is that preju- 
dice may be in large part the result of per- 
ceived dissimilarity of belief systems. In 
essence, Rokeach et al. (1960) contended 
that the prejudiced person does not reject a 
person of another race, religion, or nation- 
ality because of his ethnic membership per 
se, but rather because he perceives that the 
other differs from him in important beliefs 
and values. This specific hypothesis was de- 
veloped out of Rekeach’s general theoreti- 
cal framework, in which the emphasis is 
on cognitive determinants of social behavior 


1This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Graduate Division and Psychol- 
ogy Department of the University of California, 
Berkeley, June 1965. This research was supported 
by Grant MH 10610-01 from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, United States Public Health 
Service to M. Brewster Smith, principal investi- 
gator. The author wishes to express his gratitude 
to Professor Smith and to Jane Allyn Hardyck 
for their helpful suggestions and critical com- 
ments in the preparation of this paper. 

2 Now at the Department of Psychiatry, Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva University. 
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and belief systems are given focal atten- 
tion. 

Rokeach et al. report two studies in 
which subjects were asked to rate pairs of 
stimulus individuals on a 9-point scale, de- 
fined at the ends by the statements, “I can’t 
see myself being friends with such a per- 
son” and “T can very easily see myself be- 
ing friends with such a person.” In one ex- 
periment, the stimulus individuals were 
white or Negro; in the other they were 
Jewish or gentile. Reported beliefs of the 
stimulus individual concerning racial, reli- 
gious, and other matters were also varied. 
It was found that the friendship preferences 
expressed were determined primarily on the 
basis of congruence in beliefs rather than 
on racial or religious grounds. 

The presentation of the theory of belief 
prejudice, based on these preliminary ex- 
periments, has led to a number of studies 
that both lend support to and qualify the 
basic tenets of the theory (Byrne & Wong, 
1962; Rokeach & Mezei, 1966; Stein, Har- 
dyck, & Smith, 1965; Triandis, 1961; Tri- 
andis & Davis, 1965). These studies have 
developed along the following lines: 


1. Triandis (1961) objected to the use by 
Rokeach et al. of a single dependent vari- 
able of friendship and instead employed a 
social distance scale. Varying race, religion, 
occupational status, and similarity of phi- 
losophy of life to that of the subject, 
Triandis obtained a “race effect” that ac- 
counted for about four times as much vari- 
ance as any of the other three effects singly. 
Triandis concluded that race, rather than 
belief, is the primary determinant of preju- 
dice. 

2. Rokeach (1961) criticized Triandis’ 
manipulation of similarity of philosophy 
via Morris’ (1956) “13 ways to live,” as 
based on complex and diffuse paragraphs 
that would not make similarity or differ- 
ence of beliefs salient to the subjects. 

3. Byrne and Wong (1962) essentially 
supported Rokeach’s position, employing 
alleged responses to an attitude question- 
naire as the basis for manipulating simi- 
larity of belief, and personal feelings of 
friendliness and willingness to work to- 
gether in an experiment as dependent vari- 
ables. 

4. Stein et al. (1965), attempting to rec- 
oncile the disparate findings, followed 
Byrne and Wong in constructing stimulus 
individuals who were intended to appear 
more real to their subjects than had been 
the case in the Rokeach et al. and Triandis 
studies. Their modification also required 
subjects to respond to stimulus persons in- 
dividually rather than in pairs in order to 
minimize any awareness that the choice was 
between response in terms of race or of be- 
lief. As dependent variables, Stein et al. 
employed both a measure of friendly feel- 
ings and a social distance scale, on which 
responses to each of the individual items as 
well as to the total scale could be sepa- 
rately analyzed. Their findings, which pro- 
vide the starting point for the present 
study, included the following: 

First, in the analysis of “friendliness” 
responses and total social distance scale 
scores, belief accounted for much more var- 
iance than race, although both effects were 
significant. Secondly, strong “race effects” 
were obtained on “sensitive” items in the 
social distance scale, perhaps reflecting in- 
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stitutionalized areas of prejudice. There 
were significant race effects, and, to a lesser 
degree, status effects on the total scores on 
a social distance scale administered to the 
same subjects on a previous occasion when 
race and status had been varied and no in- 
formation about beliefs provided. Thirdly, 
a correlational analysis showed that sub- 
jects responded to a Negro stimulus person 
presented as unlike them in values in much 
the same way as they had previously re- 
sponded to an otherwise unspecified Negro 
about whom they had no other information 
(r = .62). This correlation was interpreted 
to mean that, in the absence of other infor- 
mation, subjects assume that Negroes are 
unlike them in values. Stein et al. (1965) 
concluded: 


When subjects are forced to evaluate stimulus 
individuals in terms of their beliefs, then belief 
congruence is more important than race. But 
when the belief component is not provided, spelled 
out in considerable detail, subjects will react in 
racial terms on the basis of assumptions concerning 
the belief systems of others, and of emotional or 
institutionalized factors [p. 289]. 


5. Rokeach and Mezei (1966) were in- 
terested in seeing if the theory of belief 
prejudice could be generalized beyond the 
pencil-and-paper test situations to behavior 
in representative real life settings. In three 
interrelated experiments, a naive subject 
was asked either to state a preference for 
two of four confederates to take a coffee 
break, or to choose among fellow “job ap- 
plicants” the two with whom he would 
most like to work. Two of the four con- 
federates were Negro and two were white. 
One of each race agreed and one disagreed 
with the subject. The authors conclude that 
in all three experiments, similarity of be- 
lief is the most frequent basis of subjects’ 
choices. 

6. Recently, Triandis and Davis (1965) 
reported a study in which 300 subjects re- 
sponded on 12 semantic and 15 Behavioral 
Differential scales to eight stimulus persons 
generated by all possible combinations of 
the characteristics Negro-white, male-fe- 
male, and pro or con civil rights legislation. 
Some subjects proved to be extremely sen- 
sitive to the race of the stimulus persons 
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while other subjects showed a greater sen- 
sitivity to the beliefs of the stimulus per- 
sons. The likelihood of a person’s showing 
sensitivity to race as compared to belief is 
related to the degree of intimacy of the be- 
havioral situations described. For almost 
all subjects, the more intimate the behav- 
iors, the more frequently did subjects re- 
spond in terms of race. For the least inti- 
mate behaviors, most subjects responded in 
terms of belief. When the behaviors were 
intermediate in intimacy, subjects charac- 
terized independently as “racially preju- 
diced” responded in terms of race, and sub- 
jects characterized independently as “belief 
prejudiced” responded in terms of belief. 
These findings are generally consistent with 
those of Stein et al., especially with regard 
to the importance of race in determining 
responses to intimate items on a social dis- 
tance scale. Although Stein et al. did not 
have an independent measure of their sub- 
jects’ prejudicial orientation, that is, belief 
or race, they found, contrary to Triandis 
and Davis, that belief was equally impor- 
tant throughout the social distance scale. 


RATIONALE AND AIMS 


The present research was undertaken to 
replicate the original study by Stein et al. 
(1965) with a more adequate sample, and 
to elaborate upon it in a variety of ways. 
In connection with another study? ques- 
tionnaires had been administered in the 
Spring of 1963 to the entire eighth grade of 
the Commutertown‘* public school system. 
Crucial for the present study was the in- 
clusion of a series of items tapping the re- 
spondents’ beliefs in the area of personal 
values. The data to be reported here were 
collected from the same students in the late 


A large-scale study of adolescent intergroup 
relations and attitudes being conducted by Jane 
Allyn Hardyck and M. Brewster Smith through 
the Survey Research Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, with the support of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith provided the opportunity 
for the present investigation. 

*Commutertown is the fictitious name given to 
a Northeast suburban city. I am indebted to the 
superintendent and staff of the Commutertown 
schools, who must remain anonymous, for their 
cooperation, and to Oscar Cohen of the Anti-Def- 
amation League for his part in securing it. 


Spring of 1964 when they were ninth grad- 
ers. 

Specifically, the present study replicates 
all of the analyses of white gentile students’ 
attitudes toward Negro stimulus teenagers. 
By way of extension, it assesses subjects’ 
responses to stimulus teenagers composed 
so as to vary systematically not only race 
(white versus Negro) and similarity of be- 
lief, but also social status. Further, the 
generality of findings is extended by having 
half the sample respond to stimulus adults 
rather than to stimulus teenagers. In some 
analyses, the religion rather than race of 
the stimulus person is varied with belief 
and status. The larger and more heteroge- 
neous sample in the present study permits 
sex differences to be examined and sepa- 
rate analyses made for Jewish, Negro, 
white Protestant, and white Catholic sub- 
jects, the former two groups being unrepre- 
sented in the earlier study. 

The inclusion of religious affiliation as a 
variable has interesting implications in 
terms of Rokeach’s theory. Knowledge of a 
person’s religion yields information about 
central features of his probable beliefs. 
Thus, when both religion and belief (exem- 
plified in personal values) are varied in the 
presentation of stimulus persons, strong 
elements of the belief component are em- 
bedded in the meanings attached to the re- 
ligion ascribed. If Rokeach is right, ascrip- 
tion of religion rather than race might be 
expected to have a large effect, in compari- 
son with similarity of belief. In addition, 
religious membership should be particu- 
larly salient for Jewish subjects, and race 
for Negro subjects, because of the emphasis 
on these factors in their upbringing. To pit 
religion and race, respectively, against sim- 
ilarity of belief, as determinants of these 
subjects’ responses to stimulus persons, is 
thus to test Rokeach’s theory of belief 
prejudice under quite stringent conditions. 


Merruop 


Preparation of Questionnaires 


Each subject received a personally tailored 
questionnaire built around supposed excerpts from 
the replies of four teenagers or adults who had 
allegedly filled out the same research questionnaire 
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that the subject himself had completed in the 
eighth grade. Whether the stimulus persons whom 
any one subject received were teenagers or adults 
depended upon the form of the questionnaire that 
the subject had previously filled out. This origi- 
nal questionnaire contained either questions re- 
garding the subject’s feelings about teenagers or 
parallel questions about adults, and subjects at 
that time had been randomly assigned to receive 
one form or the other. 

The instructions which appeared on the first 
page of the questionnaire were as follows: (Form 
A) 

As you will probably remember, about a year 
ago we asked you to answer some questions con- 
cerning your interests and attitudes about your- 
self, your friends, and certain groups of people. 
You may also recall that there were some ques- 
tions asking you to give first impressions about 
people when you knew only a few things about 
them, such as the person’s religion or type of 
job. We are very much interested in how people 
form these impressions. 

In fact, we would like to know how you 
would feel about some adults who took a simi- 
lar questionnaire to the one you answered, but 
in other parts of the country. Therefore, we have 
taken some of their answers and presented them 
on the following pages. 

We want you to look at the descriptions of 
four adults and answer some questions about 
how you feel toward each of them. It is impor- 
tant that you go through this booklet in order. 
Do not skip ahead, and once you have finished 
answering questions about a person, do not go 
back. 

If you have any questions, please raise your 
hand and your teacher will help you. Be sure 
to read everything carefully. And remember, feel 
free to answer the questions exactly the way you 
feel, for no one but the research workers at the 
University of California will see your answers. 
The instructions and basic format of the ques- 

tionnaire follow the plan of the questionnaire used 
by Stein et al. (1965), with only minor modifica- 
tions. Stimulus persons were in each case the same 
sex as the subject. The presentation of each stimu- 
lus person contained information about belief, race 
or religion, and status. 

The value items for presenting the belief sys- 
tem of a stimulus adult were as follows: 

Do you think people in general ought to... 

1. Be loyal to the U.S. more than to any other 

group or cause. 

2. Be interested in doing things in their com- 

munity ; be useful citizens. 

3. Be unconcerned with making a great deal of 

money. 

4. Be intelligent and well informed, be able to 

think clearly about things. 

5. Keep their property in good condition; not 

let things get run down. 

6. Have good taste in clothes. 


7. Be concerned about other people; not be 

self-centered. 

8. Be modest, not try to draw attention to 

themselves. 

9. Support movements or groups that are work- 

ing for equal rights for everyone. 

10. Be sincerely religious. 

11. Have respect for other people’s wishes and 

beliefs; not be bossy. 

12. Let everyone have his fair share in running 

business and politics in this country. 

13. Be honest and trustworthy. 

14. Be generally friendly and sociable; mix with 

different kinds of people. 

15. Treat other people as equals; not be con- 

ceited or snobbish. 

16. Follow all the rules and laws that have been 

made by those in authority. 

17. Stay in groups or neighborhoods where they 

are welcome; not be “social climbers.” 

18. Live up to strict moral standards. 

19. Be hard working, not lazy. 

20. Go along with what most others do and 

stand for; not be too different. 

These items were followed by five columns of re- 
sponse alternatives headed by “Strongly feel they 
should” to “Strongly feel they shouldn’t” with 
“Don’t care” as the middle point. The experi- 
menter circled the appropriate alternative for each 
item, as designated by the computer program (see 
p. 5), to give the subject the impression of the 
stimulus person’s responses to these items. 

The information, other than values, provided to 
describe a stimulus adult was as follows: (Form 
for Religion) 

Sex 

ANG GL ss eae 

. What is your job called?___ SS 
. How much education did you have? 
some grade school 

finished the 8th grade 

some high school 

graduated from high school 
—_____ some college 

graduated from college 

some further education after college 
5. What is your religion? 

______Protestant Catholic 
Jewish other none 

A copy of the complete Form T questionnaire 
appears in Stein (1965). The factors and their cor- 
responding levels are given as follows: 

Race: White versus Negro 

Religion: Protestant or Catholic versus Jewish 

Belief: Similar values versus dissimilar values 

Status: High versus low 

The four stimulus persons, who varied in terms 
of the factors of race and religion, were assigned to 
each subject following the plan presented in Table 
1. Each pair of stimulus persons indicated in the 
table was composed of one high in status and one 
low in status. 
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Description of stimulus persons: Behef factor. 
Each subject had filled out a 20-item value scale 
concerning “how people ought to be” (Form A) 
or “how fellow students ought to be” (Form Aly) 
as part of the Interest and Attitude questionnaire 
given when he was in the eighth grade. (For the 
adult form, see above; for the teenage form, see 
Stein et al. [1965, p. 283], with the omission of 
Items 1, 3, 17, 21, and 22 because of small response 
variance.) An IBM 7090 computer program was 
written so that each subject’s original responses to 
these items could be presented systematically in 
such a way as to make two sets that were similar 
and two that were dissimilar to the subject’s origi- 
nal responses. The basic procedure for this pro- 
gram appears in Stein (1965, pp. 94-97; for com- 
plete details write to the author). Thus, beliefs 
were ascribed to the four stimulus persons pre- 
sented to any given subject on the basis of the 
subject’s own responses to these same items. One 
of the four stimulus persons was always described 
with exactly the same responses that the subject 
originally gave to the items. In order to avoid 
raising the subject’s suspicions, the other like- 
valued stimulus person was made to differ slightly 
from the first by changing a few responses one 
step on the 5-point scale. The two unlike-valued 
stimulus persons were prepared by making more 
radical changes, again using the subject’s own re- 
sponses as the reference point. In addition, the 
program randomly varied the order of the two 
like-valued patterns and the two unlike-valued 
patterns. 

Description of stimulus persons: Race or reli- 
gion and status factors. The information about 
race or religion and status was also presented by 
checks in the appropriate spaces, as if representing 
, questionnaire responses. Each stimulus person was 
described in terms of ether race or religion. 

For those subjects who responded to the adult 
form of the questionnaire, occupation and educa- 
tion were used as indexes of status. A “doctor” or 
“lawyer,” randomly interchanged, was combined 


TABLE 1 


ASSIGNMENT OF STIMULUS PERSONS 
TO SUBJECTS 








Stimulus persons 


Prot- Cath- 
estant  olic 





Membership group 


of subject 


Jewish Negro White 





Jewish 2 = 2 — ae 
Negro = 2 ue RS 2 
Half of the white 
Protestants 2 = 2 = = 
Half of the white 
Protestants == 2 = a= 2 
Half of the white 
Catholics 
Half of the white 
Catholics sont Waa Mek ON Mee 





with “some further education after college” in the 
descriptions of high-status males. For low-status 
males, a “factory worker” and “truck driver” were 
randomly interchanged, and the amount of edu- 
cation attributed to them was “some grade school.” 
A high-status female was presented as either an 
“executive secretary” or a “dress designer” with 
“some further education after college.” A low- 
status female was depicted as a “factory worker” 
or a “waitress” with an education of “some grade 
school.” Each adult stimulus person was described 
as either 34 or 36 years old. 

All teenage stimulus persons were described as 
in the ninth grade (same grade as the subjects). 
Status was indicated by program in school and 
last year’s grade average: “college preparatory” 
and “getting about a ‘B’ average” for high status, 
and “vocational” and “getting below a ‘D’ aver- 
age” for low status. 


Experimental Design 


Given the variables with which we are con- 
cerned, eight possible stimulus persons could be 
constructed. Excessive time demands (as indi- 
cated by a pilot study) made it impractical for 
each subject to respond to all eight combinations. 
Therefore, a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design in blocks 
of Size 4 (repeated measures) was employed 
(Winer, 1962, pp. 409-412). According to this de- 
sign, the comparisons involving race, for example, 
are as follows: 

One-half of the subjects received the following 
four stimulus persons: 

Group I 

White, unlike values, lower status 

Negro, like values, lower status 

Negro, unlike values, upper status 

White, like values, upper status 

One half of the subjects received the following 
four stimulus persons: 

Group II 

Negro, unlike values, lower status 

White, like values, lower status 

White, unlike values, upper status 

Negro, like values, upper status 

In the comparisons involving religion, Jewish 
and Protestant or Catholic were substituted for 
Negro and white, respectively. (See Table 1; note 
in the religion comparisons that “same versus dif- 
ferent” religion is the basis for ascribing religion 
to the stimulus persons. Thus, Catholic subjects 
responded to Catholic and Jewish stimulus per- 
sons and Protestant subjects responded to Protes- 
tant and Jewish stimulus persons.) 

Within each subsample (the 24 cells in Table 
2), each subject was randomly assigned to Group 
I or II above and the order of presentation of 
stimulus persons within both Groups I and II was 
randomly varied, with the restriction that no two 
“like-valued” or “unlike-valued” stimulus persons 
ever appeared consecutively in a questionnaire. 

Dependent variables. After the description of 


TABLE 2 
Sampie (N = 630) 
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each stimulus person, the following sets of ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. Friendliness. The first question, which meas- 
ured the subject’s overall affective reaction to the 
stimulus person and which might be considered a 
measure of the affective component of a prejudiced 
or unprejudiced attitude, appeared as follows: 

If you met this person for the first time, what 
would your immediate reaction be? 
I think I would feel: 
quite friendly 
a little friendly 
______nothing either way 
a little unfriendly 
quite unfriendly 

2. Social distance. Next, subjects responded to 
a 10-item social distance scale. The items on the 
scale are appropriately designed for the teenage 
form as well as the adult form. (See Stein et al., 
1965, p. 287, for the complete wording of Form T 
items or Table 11 hereafter for a paraphrased ver- 
sion.) 

The items on the adult form were as follows: 

Do you think you would be willing to... 

Yes), No 

—_. ___ have this person as a neighbor on your 
street 

—— -— work on a charity fund-raising drive 

with this person 

—— -— have this person as one of your speak- 

ing acquantances 

—_ __. go to a party to which this person was 

invited 
——_ ___ have this person as a member of your 
social group or club 
live in the same apartment house as 
this person 

—__ — have this person as a close personal 
friend 

invite this person to your home for 
dinner 

—— —W have aclose relative marry this person 

share an apartment with this person 

3. Check on the manipulation. Thirdly, a ques- 
tion was asked regarding how much like the stim- 
ulus person the subject saw himself. This question 
appears as follows: 

How much like you would you say this per- 

son is? 

as much like me as any person I can 
think of 

very much like me 

a little like me 

a little unlike me 

very much unlike me 

as much unlike me as any person I can 
think of 

Since the stimulus persons were designed to be 

“like” or “unlike” the subject, it was necessary to 

find out if subjects so perceived them. 


Sample 


The final sample consisted of 630 ninth-grade 
students. Table 2 classifies the subjects by ethnic 
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(racial or religious) affiliation, sex, and form of 
the questionnaire, and by the particular stimulus 
persons who appeared in the subjects’ question- 
naires. In order to obtain sufficiently large cell en- 
tries, subjects were combined across the two junior 
high schools and Protestants and Catholics were 
combined (as “gentiles”) for most of the analyses. 


Administration of Questionnaires 


The questionnaires were administered during 
the subjects’ regular class in social studies. The 
investigator met with the social studies faculty of 
each school the day before the administration to 
go over the instructions and to answer any ques- 
tions. Seven social studies teachers at one of the 
junior high schools and nine at the other admin- 
istered the procedure. 

Each subject received his questionnaire in a 
sealed envelope. His name appeared on the en- 
velope but his questionnaire was identified only 
by a code number. The teachers were told to 
throw away the envelopes as soon as the students 
had removed their questionnaires. Subjects were 
told that the code number was necessary for sta- 
tistical analyses, that no student would be con- 
sidered individually or by name, and that only 
the research workers at the University of Cali- 
fornia would see their answers. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


The 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design used for 
the analysis of the check on the manipula- 
tion and for the two dependent variables of 
liking and sccial distance can demonstrate 
only whether or not a given independent 
variable has a significant effect on the de- 
pendent variable. In order to determine 
whether one treatment effect is signifi- 
cantly greater than another, it is necessary 
to calculate the proportion of total variance 
contributed by each treatment effect and 
then to test for any significant difference 
between effects. 

The index, 0, expresses the strength of 
association between independent and de- 
pendent variables in terms of the propor- 
tion of total variance accounted for by the 
treatment effect (Hays, 1963). The 9? val- 
ues were computed for each sample and for 
each treatment effect in the present study. 
The Q? values for any two selected factors 
were then ranked across samples in order 
of magnitude and White’s rank test (Ed- 
wards, 1954) was applied to determine 
whether one factor contributed a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of the variance 
than the other. Two-tailed tests were used 
in all cases. 


Throughout the discussion, trends in the 
differential effect of treatments on related 
subsamples will be pointed out. Quite often, 
though, significance tests could not be 
meaningfully applied to these data since 
they were based on so few samples. 


Check on the Manipulation 


The subjects’ responses to the question: 
“How much like you would you say this 
person is?” served as a check as to whether 
the stimulus persons appeared like or un- 
like the subjects as intended. A summary 
of the 16 analyses of variance for responses 
to this question appears in Table 3. The 
main effect of belief accounts for almost all 
of the variance, contributing significantly 
more variance than either the race, the re- 
ligion, or the status effect (p < .01 for all 
rank-order comparisons). Subjects tended 
to see themselves as similar or dissimilar to 
the stimulus persons mainly in terms of be- 
lief. Means and standard deviations for 
many of these analyses are omitted here to 
conserve space, but are presented in Stein 
(1965). In this analysis, like-valued per- 
sons are perceived as more like the subject 
than unlike-valued ones. 

In the analysis involving the religion 
variable, the small proportion of variance 
not accounted for by the belief effect is di- 
vided about equally between status and 
religion. The fact that status effects ac- 
count for more variance on Form T than on 
Form A (p < .05 for the rank-order differ- 
ence) suggests that the status attributes of 
the stimulus teenagers are more salient to 
the subjects than the corresponding status 
attributes of the adult stimulus persons. 
The two Form A samples for which the 
status effect was significant are the gentile 
and Jewish males. This finding seems rea- 
sonable since the manipulation of the adult 
stimulus persons’ status may well have been 
more powerful for males than for females. 
That is, the difference between “doctor” 
and “lawyer” on the one hand and between 
“factory worker” and “truck driver” on the 
other appears to be greater than that be- 
tween “dress designer” and “executive sec- 
retary” as opposed to “factory worker” and 
“waitress.” 

The fact that three of the four Jewish 


samples show significant status effects 
seems in line with the probable stress on 
this factor in Jewish families. It is com- 
mon knowledge that middle-class Jewish 
parents tend to hope that their children 
will get good grades, go to college, and en- 
ter into professions. The high-status stimu- 
lus persons are presented as successful in 
fulfilling such expectations. 

The results concerning the religion vari- 
able have some interesting implications. In 
four of the eight relevant samples there was 
a significant religion effect; whereas in no 
sample was there a significant race effect 
(p < .05 for the rank-order difference be- 
tween 0? values for religion and race). This 
fact is in accord with the expectation that 
there is a meaningful belief component in 
the ascription of religion. Knowing merely 
that a person is Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish may imply much about the person’s 
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beliefs. Thus it is not surprising that judg- 
ments of similarity are more frequently 
based at least in part on the religion of the 
subject than on his race, which implies 
much less about belief systems. 


Friendliness 


Table 4 shows the summary of the analy- 
ses of variance computed on the responses 
of the 16 subsamples to the “friendliness” 
question, intended as a measure of “affect” 
toward the stimulus person. 

As may be seen in the column headed 
Belief, the belief component of the stimu- 
lus individuals accounted for almost all of 
the variance in responses to this question. 
The belief effect contributes significantly 
more variance than either the race, the re- 
ligion, or the status effects (p < .01 for all 
rank-order comparisons). In 15 of the 16 
samples there was a highly significant be- 


TABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF THE 16 ANALYSES OF VARIANCE FOR RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: How Mucu Like You 
Wovutp You Say Tuts Person Is? (As Mucw Likzr Me—As Mucn Unurxke Ma— 
6-Pornt SCALE) 
























































Race . 
: Race X Belief 
Race Belief Status Belief Le eee 
Sample Form) WV 
Pe ae ee 
x var e vate i ae af i a 
ance ance ance 
Negro males A’ | 25 . 26 BOO Fee Sonne | elO jaa .00 .O1 01 .O1 
Negro females A | 25 .98 AO) MOGs oi = a 5|eoo .10 .00 .58 .O1 01 
Gentile males A | 30 1.04 S008 PVG5 267453 | MOSR PA se .02 4, 88* 2.88 02 
Gentile females A | 33 .28 LOOMS ORO * Aes 7 -03 .00 .03 1.12 .28 
Negro males 23 .56 NOOR SnO2 tess lero len 25 .O1 .88 4.26 .88 
Negro females T | 24 eZ L003) O82 845225 (40 7 9Se en O24 1.12 .28 el 
Gentile males E26 a BOOS SonSOt 7 20 aor alle 04 03 20k Rly 
Gentile females T | 26 .08 SOOM OAM OS 225 E34 a rie boars OS 1.43 .68 1.43 
x 1D aa Q Religion x | Reli | Belief x 
eligion elie tatus Baier Ore Status 
Jewish males JA” | GO8LS S2E***) 203 |148283****)) 598 iSkOMes*s 503 1.42 2.13 -44 
Jewish females A | 68 | 3.08 SOOM SH0R20* ESF ie 545 laa 00 .02 .08 1237, 
Gentile males AMI RO2n moOmlor 202 PASr OOF 3 24 24 .00 1.68 42 24 
Gentile females A | 30 pli SOO TSS Ste ee eas .00 1.08 .04 1.56 
Jewish males CESARE OR 205° 25 OMe Lol s5tAs7 26m Om orale lon aOR O .40 | 4.98* 
Jewish females T | 88 24 20035010 454) ADB 64s O2eati 08 74 S060 MlON24 ss 
Gentile males P20 3260) .03 .99 .00 81 .00 81 0.0 .88 
Gentile females AH CO artes cca (ee OOM Lee) doe aan | el San Oe .03 .07 .64 2.30 
9 == 05: 
EASE yee (ile 
2K p = .001. 
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TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF THE 16 ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
PERSON FOR THE First Time, WHat Woutp 


FOR RESPONSES TO THE QuEsTION: Ir You Mer Tuis 
Your Immeprare Reaction Be? (Quite FrRienpLy— 


Quite Unrrienpity—5-Point SCALE) 
























































Race . 
: R xX Belief 
ae Belief Status Belief eran stata 
Sample Form) NV 
Brey. Bree: HEOD: 
0 
F vari- F ae PF var F BP F 
ance ance ance 
Negro males A | 25 2.670 AO |) CAG) Ie . 30 .O1 .30 .96 eyia 
Negro females A | 25 3.54 BOZMoOoRod oe meod .04 .00 81 .20 .65 
Gentile males A | 30 2.06 ROORP208507* +5 MOR bases SO2 MONO Ss .O1 ml 
Gentile females A | 33 .50 .00 | 80.31****| (34 .82 .00 a2 2.28 .50 
Negro males eee a CO PS lal eon .00 | 1.20 2.22 .80 
Negro females Te! .O1 OO anna = = 7 .97 DOOR 202 -O1 1.44 
Gentile males Te 26 .48 UD |) SS ee Dil GB Ae LOS FOZ .85 | 020 
Gentile females E26 .18 .0O0 | 42.58****| 25 | 4.43% .02 | 1.60 .04 ial 
os Reli- : 
ere . Rel : Belief 
Religion Belief Status Se eon us Soe 
Jewish males A | 69 | 10.48***| .02 |116.41****] 25 | 5.78* -O1 | 1.06 1.36 oT 
Jewish females A | 68 1.14 .00 |224.59****| 429 | 1.14 .00 sO .02 .09 
Gentile males Ag oe 2.23 SOUR E20 mG * S| Mealy, lo .00 alls 2.23 .50 
Gentile females A | 30 22 SOON) -78E92***4 1034 222, .00 .87 1.97 22 
Jewish males Aca $4 2.66 -0O |1138.21****| (22 125.26****! .05 | 0.0 .96 .96 
Jewish females TASS .02 -00 |229.85****| .36 |20.80****] .03 74 1.23 14 
Gentile males Tea) .80 SOO) ADA SOS 1) 00) BOO mere 4 0 oe .62 .02 
Gentile females seer, 3.46 AD |) CEG) OMI | iy Osee .02 .97 3) Ae 
tipi = V05:! 
rp Olle 
one Ole 


lief effect (p < .001), and the belief effect 
in the other sample (gentile males, Form 
T) was significant at better than the .01 
level. (Note that this is the same sample 
for which the manipulation of similarity 
appeared to be ineffective.) 

The results for this sample in all analyses 
should be viewed with great caution. Of the 
16 subsamples in the study, this 1 has the 
smallest N (20). Besides, when this sample 
was divided so that approximately half of 
the subjects would receive four treatments 
and the other half of the subjects the other 
four treatments, the actual split came out 
to be 13 and 7 instead of the desired 10 and 
10 because some subjects were absent or 
had transferred to another school. The 
Winer (1962) model assumes an equal 
number of subjects in each group. If N is 
large and the difference between NV, and No 
in each group is small, statistical assump- 


tions for the model are not seriously vio- 
Jated. Departures from this rule, as in this 
case, reduce the power of any statistical 
test that might be applied to the data. The 
use of a General Linear Hypothesis Model 
(Biomedical Computer Programs, 1961) is 
recommended in such cases and was in fact 
carried out for this sample as well as for 
the Negro females, Form A (N = 25; Ny = 
15, Ne = 10). The F ratios reported in 
Tables 3, 4, and 9 for these samples were 
derived by this procedure. : 

The race effect was not significant in any 
of the eight samples in which race was var- 
ied. The religion effect was significant in 
only one of the eight samples in which it 
was tested (Jewish males, Form A). The 
status effect was significant in 7 out of 16 
samples, with generally lower significance 
levels than those for belief. That is, five of 
these seven tests for status were significant 
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only at the .05 level while the other two 
reached the .001 level. Moreover, rank- 
order tests between the amount of variance 
explained by these three factors showed no 
significant differences. 

There are no apparent sex differences on 
the status factor. Five of the seven samples 
that showed significant status effects had 
responded to Form T—a trend paralleling 
findings previously reported in regard to 
the effectiveness of the manipulations. 
Three out of the four Jewish samples show 
significant status effects although very little 
variance is contributed by these samples. 
Only 3 of the 48 tests for two-way inter- 
actions were significant, a finding that 
could easily have arisen by chance, espe- 
cially since there is no correspondence be- 
tween the groups showing such interaction 
effects in this table and in Table 3 concern- 
ing the check on the manipulation. 

These findings lend strong support to 
Rokeach’s theory. Subjects’ affective re- 
sponses to stimulus persons are much more 
strongly influenced by ascribed similarity 
of belief systems than by ascribed religion 
or race. 


Correlational Analysis of Responses to the 
Friendliness Item 


Adult Negro stimulus persons. Essen- 
tially the same “friendliness” question had 
also been asked, in a somewhat different 
format, on the Interest and Attitude ques- 
tionnaire, given to the same subjects a year 
before the present study. At that time, sub- 
jects had been asked to respond to a list of 
many different categories of persons, of 
which two were “a Negro” (or “a Negro 
teenager”) and “a Jew” (or “a Jewish 
teenager’’). It had been originally hypothe- 
sized (Stein et al., 1965, p. 286) that sub- 
jects’ responses to the Negro teenager 
should correlate moderately both with re- 
sponses to a like-valued Negro and an un- 
like-valued Negro unless, for some reason, 
subjects have an expectation that Negro 
teenagers in general are either like them or 
unlike them in values. The finding that re- 
sponses to “a Negro teenager” correlated 
highly with responses to a Negro teenager 
with unlike values but not with responses 
to a Negro with like values was of con- 


siderable import. Therefore, a similar anal- 
ysis was carried out in the present study. 

Of the 630 subjects, 572 had answered the 
appropriate items in the previous question- 
naire. The 572 subjects represent 16 sub- 
samples, of which 4 each responded to “a 
Negro,” “a Negro teenager,” “a Jew,” and 
“a Jewish teenager.” 

In the study by Stein et al., mean re- 
sponses to “a Negro teenager” fell be- 
tween the means for the other two experi- 
mentally presented stimulus teenagers. It 
seemed reasonable that subjects should 
feel friendliest toward a Negro with like 
values, followed by the unspecified ‘Negro 
teenager,’ and finally by the least pre- 
ferred stimulus teenager, the Negro with 
unlike values. One might expect similar 
outcomes among the subsamples in the 
present study unless the subjects are af- 
fected by the addition of status as a vari- 
able rather than as a constant in the 
description of like- and unlike-valued stimu- 
lus persons, or by the fact that stimulus 
adults elicit different responses than stim- 
ulus teenagers, or unless Negro and Jewish 
subjects respond differently from white 
gentile subjects. A further difference is the 
fact that a year intervened between admin- 
istrations of the questionnaires in the 
present study, as compared with only 2 
months in the former one. 

Table 5 summarizes the results for the 
subjects in the four samples who re- 
sponded to “a Negro” (Form A). In the 
column headed X, the first six means re- 
flect the responses of Negro subjects who 
received Form A. For each of these two 
samples ‘‘a Negro” is the most preferred 
stimulus person, although these means are 
not significantly different from those for 
the like-valued Negro of either upper or 
lower status. Since these are Negro sub- 
jects, and this score was taken from the 
previous questionnaire when the ‘Negro” 
was embedded in a list of other stimulus 
persons, the salience of the Negro stimulus 
was apparently increased and the sub- 
jects responded quite favorably. Means 
for “a Negro” and the like-valued Negro 
are both significantly different from the 
means for the unlike-valued Negro. These 
results, therefore, are consistent with find- 
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Gro ADULT STimuLUS PERSONS 








Sample* vi Stimulus persons Xe o Comparison ; t between | ¢ between 
means a 
Negro 23 | Negro-unlike val- | 2.4 | 1.69 Negro-unlike values | —.15 2.66** SOnOOma 
ues—lower status —lower status 
Negro-like values— 
upper status 
Negro-like values | 1.5 | .49 | Negro-unlike values lle OOD + sa iponO0Otee 
—upper status —lower status 
A Negro> 
A Negro? 1.4 .49 | Negro-like values— 41 0.53 0.0 
upper status 
A Negro> 
Negro 23 | Negro-like values | 1.4 .36 | Negro-like values— 14 AAT AS DA 
—lower status lower status 
Negro-unlike values 
—upper status 
Negro-unlike val- | 2.4] 1.0 | Negro-like values— | —.05 0.44 0.0 
ues—upper status lower status 
A Negro> 
A Negro® ee .36 | Negro-unlike values | —.08 An OORT aE 2eA 5% 
—upper status 
A Negro» 
Gentile | 28 | Negro-unlike val- | 2.9 .81 | Negro-unlike values ce A GER (0 (0) 
ues—lower status —lower status 
Negro-like values— 
upper status 
Negro-like values | 2.1 .81 | Negro-unlike values | —.10 2.54** 1.04 
—upper status —lower status 
A Negro? 
A Negro> 2.2 | 1.21 | Negro-like values— | —.28 0.23 1.07 
upper status 
A Negro> 
Gentile | 28 | Negro-like values | 1.9 .81 | Negro-like values— | —.41* 1.95 1.13 
lower status lower status 
Negro-unlike values 
upper status 
Negro-unlike val- | 2.6 | 1.21 | Negro-like values— mae 0.82 0.0 
ues—upper status lower status 
A Negro> 
A Negro> 2.1} .81 | Negro-unlike values 05 1.72 1.03 

















—upper status 
A Negro 











4 Hach sample involves different subjects: boys and girls are combined. 


>’ From questionnaire given when students were in the eighth grade. 


¢ A low score indicates greater friendliness toward the stimulus person. 
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ings in the former study. However, none of 
the correlations between responses to the 
possible combinations of stimulus persons 
iS significant. a 

The final six means in the X column in 
Table 5 represent responses of the two 
“gentile” samples. Here the means are 
ordered as predicted, but responses to the 
unlike-valued Negro stimulus persons are 
significantly different from those to the 
other two stimulus persons for only the 
first gentile sample. In addition, two sig- 
nificant correlations emerge, neither of 
which was predicted. A correlation of .50 
(p < .01) between an unlike-valued Negro 
of lower status and a like-valued Negro of 
upper status does not make any apparent 
sense. Likewise in the other gentile sample, 
a correlation of —.41 (p < .05) between a 
like-valued Negro of lower status and an 
unlike-valued Negro of upper status is not 
readily interpretable. 

Teenage Negro stimulus persons. Table 
6 presents the results for subjects in the 
four samples who responded to a “Negro 
teenager” in addition to the experimen- 
tally presented Negro teenage stimulus per- 
sons. The two gentile samples in Table 6 
provide a replication of the corresponding 
analysis in the study by Stein et al. (1965). 
The first six means under the column 
headed X represent the responses of two 
Negro samples. These subjects again show 
greatest friendliness toward “a Negro teen- 
ager” rather than to the like-valued Ne- 
gro; the only mean difference that is not 
significant is between “a Negro teenager” 
and “Negro-like values—upper status.” 
These results, then, are essentially con- 
sistent, with the findings for the Negro sub- 
jects who took Form A. The one significant 
correlation obtained for these two Negro 
samples is 52 (p < .02) between re- 
sponses to “a Negro teenager” and to a 
like-valued Negro of lower status. Al- 
though this result was not specifically pre- 
dicted, it seems to make sense. Negro sub- 
jects responded to “a Negro teenager” in 
much the same way as they did to a Negro 
who is like them in values and has lower 
status. Since the Negro subjects them- 
selves come mainly from lower class fami- 


lies, the attributes of this stimulus person 
actually resemble their own most closely. _ 

The last six means under the column X 
in Table 6 present the scores for the two 
gentile samples who responded to “a Negro 
teenager.” For both samples, the means 
are ordered as predicted, although in the 
second sample, the unlike-valued Negro is 
not significantly different from the ‘Negro 
teenager.” It seems remarkable that these 
means order as predicted in almost all 
samples considering that a year separated 
the responses to “a Negro teenager,” and 
the other stimulus individuals. The only 
significant correlation that emerges is one 
of 53 (p < .01) between responses to “a 
Negro teenager” and an _ unlike-valued 
Negro of lower status, a result in good ac- 
cord with the rationale underlying the 
earlier findings, given the addition of status 
as a new variable, and the substantial ex- 
posure of the present samples (unlike the 
sample of the previous study) to Negroes, 
who were predominantly from lower class 
backgrounds. 

The fact that significant interpretable 
correlations were obtained with Form T 
but not with Form A suggests that both 
Negro and gentile samples found it more 
meaningful to respond to stimulus teen- 
agers than to stimulus adults. 

Adult Jewish stimulus persons. A sim- 
ilar correlational analysis was carried out 
for responses to the Jewish stimulus per- 
sons. In the results for Form A (Table 7), 
the first_six means under the column 
headed X are the responses for two 
Jewish samples. There are significant 
mean differences between responses to “a 
Jew” and a like-valued Jew of either upper 
or lower status, on the cne hand, and to an 
unlike-valued Jew of upper or lower 
status, on the other. The only correlation 
that is significant is one between “a Jew” 
and a Jew with unlike values and upper 
status (r = .30, p < .01). This finding is 
unexpected, and no explanation is offered. 

The mean responses for the two gentile 
samples (last six means of Table 7) are 
in the order predicted, with greatest 
friendliness exhibited toward a like-valued 
Jew, followed by “a Jew,” and finally by 
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TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS.OF RESPONSES ON THE “FRIENDLINESS” ITEM TOWARDS NrGRO TEENAGER STIMULUS PERSONS 
Sample* | Stimulus person Xe o Comparison 7 t betwers t pores 
Negro 19 | Negro-unlike val- 3.1) 1.44 | Negro-unlike values | .32 OpS4 ste 3 2688% 
ues—lower status —lower status 
Negro-like values— 
upper status 
Negro-like values 1.4 | .86 | Negro-unlike values | .26 Groce poelO0nte 
—upper status —lower status 
A Negro teenager? 
A Negro teenager> | 1.3 .36 | Negro-like values— 45 0.37 0.0 
upper status 
A Negro teenager? 
Negro 23 | Negro-like values 1.8 | 1.0 | Negro-like values— | .20 OZ e tammle LeO0) 
—lower status lower status 
Negro-unlike values 
—upper status 
Negro-unlike val- 3.0 | 1.96 | Negro-like values— | .52** | 3.21*** | 4.Q1**** 
ues—upper status lower status 
A Negro teenager? 
A Negro teenager® | 1.3 | .25 | Negro-unlike values | .06 SATE | IR (Re 
—upper status 
A Negro teenager? 
Gentile | 23 | Negro-unlike val- 3.1 | 1.44 | Negro-unlike values | .24 CRO Scan oo taes 
ues—lower status —lower status 
Negro-like values— 
upper status 
Negro-like values 1.6 | .36 | Negro-unlike values | .53*** | 2.42* 0.47 
—upper status —lower status 
A Negro teenager? 
A Negro teenager’ | 2.6 | 1.21 | Negro—like values— | .00 BOs ee 1295 
upper status 
A Negro teenager® 
Gentile | 27 | Negro-like values 2.2) 1.0 | Negro-like values— | .32 2) 10* 0.0 
—lower status lower status 
Negro-unlike values 
—upper status 
Negro-unlike val- 2.7 | 1.0 | Negro-like values— | .23 1.66 0.0 
ues—upper status lower status 
A Negro teenager? 
A Negro teenager> | 2.6 | 1.0 | Negro-unlike values | .28 0.23 0.0 
—upper status 

















A Negro teenager? 





2 Hach sample involves different subjects; boys and girls are combined. 


> From questionnaire given when students were in the eighth grade. 


¢ A low score indicates greater friendliness toward the stimulus person. 
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TABLE 7 
ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES ON THE ‘“‘FRIENDLINESS” ITEM TOWARDS JEWISH ADULT STIMULUS PERSONS 











Sample* N Stimulus person ae o Comparison r f hernge 2 ’ bebpesn 
Jewish 56 | Jewish-unlike val- | 2.8 .81 | Jewish-unlike val- 31133 (03ers Fe MESS 
ues—lower sta- ues—lower status 
tus Jewish-like values 
—upper status 
Jewish-like values | 1.6 .49 | Jewish-unlike val- .09 SHOCSEAEa le Si 
—upper status ues—lower status 
A Jew? 
A Jew? 1.6 .49 | Jewish-like values .09 0.27 0.0 
—upper status 
A Jew? 
Jewish 63 | Jewish-like values | 1.7 .49 | Jewish-like values 16 EAS occas | mei) oar 
—lower status —lower status 
Jewish—-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 
Jewish-unlike val- | 2.7 | 1.21 | Jewish—like values .08 0.0 1.05 
ues—upper sta- —lower status 
tus A Jew? 
A Jew> lei .64 | Jewish—unlike val- POO Srane Glue: DOoe = 
ues—upper status 
A Jew? 
Gentile | 31 | Jewish-unlike val- | 2.7 .64 | Jewish-unlike val- 19 Oso EE Onde 
ues—lower sta- ues—lower status 
tus Jewish-like values 
—upper status 
Jewish-like values | 1.5 .49 | Jewish-unlike val- .08 Re accom |e 
—upper status ues—lower status 
A Jew? 
A Jew? 2.0 | 1.0 | Jewish-like values .29 DENG aoe 
—upper status 
A Jew 
Gentile | 24 | Jewish-like values | 1.9 .64 | Jewish-like values .09 moO esr ela? 
—lower status —lower status 
Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 
Jewish-unlike val- | 3.3 | 1.21 | Jewish—like values sO a7 Dials 
ues—upper sta- —lower status 
tus A Jew 
A Jew» 2.2 | 1.21 | Jewish-unlike val- .18 mae 0.0 

















ues—upper status 
A Jew» 














« Each sample involves different subjects; boys and girls are combined. 


> From questionnaire given when students were in the eighth grade. 


¢ A low score indicates greater friendliness toward the stimulus person. 
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an unlike-valued Jew. A sizable correlation 
of .70 (p < 001) occurs between “a Jew” 
and a Jew with like values and lower 
status. Again, no explanation is offered for 
these unpredicted results—unexpected be- 
cause the Jewish students in this school 
system come from predominantly upper- 
middle-class backgrounds. 

Teenage Jewish stimulus persons. The 
analysis of responses to the Jewish teen- 
ager stimulus persons appears in Table 8. 
For the first six means, “a Jewish teen- 
ager” receives the most friendly responses 
for the two Jewish samples. This finding 
parallels a corresponding result for the 
Negro sample and can probably be ac- 
counted for by the salience to Jewish stu- 
dents of the Jewish stimulus as embedded 
in the list of other categories of persons 
presented for reaction in the original Teen- 
age Interest and Attitude Questionnaire. 
Only in the second sample are responses 
to “a Jewish teenager” significantly differ- 
ent from those to the like-valued Jew. But 
in both samples, responses to the unlike- 
valued Jew differ significantly from those 
to both of the other two stimulus teenagers, 
a finding similar to those obtained in the 
other samples. No significant correlations 
appear. The two gentile samples have 
means that follow the expected order, but 
in the second sample the only significant 
difference is that between the Jew with 
like values and lower status and the un- 
like-valued Jew. A correlation of .41 
(p < .05) occurs between responses to the 
unlike-valued Jew of lower status and the 
like-valued Jew of upper status. This cor- 
relation is almost the same as that for the 
equivalent pair of Negro adult stimuli. 
Again, no explanation is offered to account 
for it. 

The correlational data for the Jewish 
stimulus persons fail to confirm the predic- 
tions generally verified in the analyses of 
the data concerning Negro stimulus per- 
sons. Gentile subjects are more prone to 
express friendliness towards otherwise un- 
described Jewish stimulus persons than 
toward Negro stimulus persons. The in- 
terpretation by Stein et al. (1965) with 
regard to assumed dissimilar belief sys- 
tems is thus confirmed only for the single 


analysis that exactly replicates the former 
study—that for teenager Negro stimulus 
persons; gentile subjects tend to respond to 
an otherwise undescribed Negro teenager 
in the same manner as they do to a Negro 
who is unlike them in values and has lower 
status. 


Total Social Distance Scale 


Among our measures the 10-item social 
distance scales are probably the best indi- 
cators of the subjects’ willingness to en- 
gage socially in real-life situations with 
persons similar to the stimulus persons. 
Total scores on the scales were obtained by 
summing responses to the ten items, each 
scored 1 for “Yes” and 0 for “No.” Scalo- 
gram analyses with other data showed that 
the social distance scales form very highly 
reproducible Guttman scales. If the sub- 
ject omitted no more than three responses 
to a scale, a “Yes” or “No” response was 
randomly assigned to each omitted item 
to facilitate computer analyses. Sixty-one 
subjects failed to answer enough of the 
questions basic to the present study and 
were therefore deleted from the analysis. 
A separate analysis of the individual items 
of the social distance scales will be pre- 
sented in the next section. 

A summary of the 16 analyses of var- 
iance for responses to the Total Social 
Distance scales appears in Table 9. In 
the column headed Belief, it can be seen 
that similarity of values again accounts 
for the greatest proportion of variance, ac- 
counting for significantly more variance 
than either the race, the religion, or the 
status effect (p < .01 for all rank-order 
differences). The belief effect is significant 
in 15 of the 16 samples at p < .001; in the 
remaining sample (gentile males, Form 
T, Religious Comparison) the belief effect 
is significant at p < .05. For the samples of 
all three ethnic groups, the belief effect 
accounts for significantly more variance 
among girls than among boys (rank-order 
difference at p < .01). 

For the first time in the analyses re- 
ported here, race appears to have a sys- 
tematic influence on subjects’ responses, 
although the amount of variance controlled 
by the race effect is small. Race was var- 
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TABLE 8 
ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES ON THE ‘‘FRIENDLINESS”’ ITEM TOWARDS JEWISH TEENAGER STIMULUS PERSONS 








Sample®* N 


Stimulus person 


exec 
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Comparison 


t between 
means 


t between 
o2 








Jewish 81 


Jewish 78 


Gentile | 26 


Gentile | 19 








Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—lower status 


Jewish-like values 
—upper status 


A Jewish teenager? 


Jewish-like values 
—lower status 


Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 


A Jewish teenager? 


Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—lower status 


Jewish-like values 
—upper status 


A Jewish teenager? 


Jewish-like values 
—lower status 


Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 


A Jewish teenager 
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49 


36 


81 


1.21 


64 


49 


36 
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1.0 





Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—lower status 
Jewish-like values— 

upper status 


Jewish—-unlike val- 
ues—lower status 
A Jewish teenager? 


Jewish-like values— 
upper status 
A Jewish teenager» 


Jewish-like values— 
lower status 

Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 


Jewish-like values— 
lower status 
A Jewish teenager? 


Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 
A Jewish teenager» 


Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—lower status 
Jewish-like values— 

upper status 


Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—lower status 
A Jewish teenager? 


Jewish-like values— 
upper status 
A Jewish teenager> 


Jewish-like values— 
lower status 

Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 


Jewish-like values— 
lower status 
A Jewish teenager> 


Jewish-unlike val- 
ues—upper status 
A Jewish teenager» 
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« Hach sample involves different subjects; boys and girls are combined. 


b From questionnaire given when students were in the eighth grade. 


¢ A low score indicates greater friendliness toward the stimulus person. 
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ied in eight samples, in four of which 
there were significant race effects. Three of 
these four were gentile samples and the 
other was Negro females, Form A. An ex- 
amination of the mean scores on the Total 
Social Distance scale to each of the eight 
treatments shows that this Negro sample 
favors Negro to white stimulus persons. 
The three gentile samples favor white to 
Negro stimulus persons. Since the social 
distance scale is designed to assess sub- 
jects’ commitment to interact with the 
stimulus persons rather than just feel 
friendly or unfriendly toward them, race 
might be expected to play a more impor- 
tant role here than in the case of the 
“friendliness” item. 

As can be seen in the column headed 
Religion in Table 9, significant effects for 
religion appear in five of the eight samples 
in which religion was varied. In four of 
these five, the effect is significant at only 


the .05 level and in the other, at the .01 
level. It is apparent, however, that the re- 
ligion effect, like the race effect, contributes 
a negligible proportion of variance. None- 
theless, religious affiliation becomes impor- 
tant when behavioral commitment rather 
than diffuse expression of friendliness is 
involved. The appearance of significant 
religion effects does not depend system- 
atically on the sex of the respondent or 
on the Form (A or T) of the questionnaire 
administered. Note, however, that three of 
the five samples that showed significant ef- 
fects for religion were Jewish subjects. It 
is somewhat reasonable to say that reli- 
gious membership is particularly salient 
for Jews, both because of their “minority” 
status and because of the emphasis on the 
Jewish way of life in most Jewish homes. 
This fact may also in part explain why 
Jewish samples showed particularly strong 
belief effects; many of the items in the 






























































TABLE 9 
SUMMARY OF THE 16 ANALYSES OF VARIANCE FOR RESPONSES TO THE ToTaL SoctaL DISTANCE SCALE 
Race Belief Status Race X ee Belief X 
Belief Status Status 
Sample Form) 4 
Eee. roe hy 
0 
P ae PF vari- F vari- F F F 
ance ance ance 
Negro males Xo! Neel OU 24249 * SA els .95 .00 4: 14 | 0.0 
Negro females eo Om Oy cece OSLO nOOe elms 04 0G) | 56. 63% Ale |e OO mee 
Gentile males AGO 20n42 a Sel DOn20"s Sl Ome Ost t es Oar) 42465 Dei .84 
Gentile females AVS ale leh .00 | 88.34****) .30 vol OCs o=73 Beso Ves. 
Negro males Te e23 18 BOOK ZI O IFAS ae Ses) 24! .02 .42 3.53 | 2.98 
Negro females sleet Me JOOS wOLsaG* 7 ate SOn ele 97 O01 102 1e75N1e96 
Gentile males 20M eAn oui OM AS O4 ETT ON OS EFA OZ OL0 Duos |aEOo 
Gentile females Te e2on Oe Oie al Ot aon cel Ona. bot .02 2.67 OOM navi. 
ee Reli- : 
as F Rel : Belief 
Religion Belief Status c sehiet x or x ns 
Jewish males AL) 69.16.51 DOU M23 95 Ase 22n 25 eo ees Oe .40 .56 7o2 
Jewish females A | 68 | 5.48* ROM 26Galo 44 See oon eliel 6 .00 -48 .48 .04 
Gentile males JAS) SOE ors 2025| 61 102**** (2228 .03 .00 06 .80 wl 
Gentile females A | 30} 0.0 JOO) Gon" ** Te 26a) ocor 01 2.74 .16 .05 
Jewish males PAs | oar OD |MVG S4****) "7199155. 592***!) 709 Be, 2.16 22.16 
Jewish females TOSS eels als? 2002215593" ***/ 30) 1b0,077*" 1) 08 .60 3.44 7 1ot** 
Gentile males C7820) .98 .00 6:27* 06 no .00 2.74 .36 .20 
Gentile females TS es 27ee ms GOTT o O45 340322" < tie 19 410, 44 44% j 05 .89 5205), 5208* 
*p < 05. 
nee. O ie 
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value scale reflect important concepts and 
ideas in the Jews’ cultural and religious 
upbringing. 

The final factor to be examined is status. 
In the comparisons involving race, belief, 
and status, status effects were significant 
in three of the eight samples. These three 
are all gentile samples (male Form A, 
p < .001; male, p < .001 and female, 
p < .05, Form T). In these samples, 
stimulus persons of high status are pre- 
ferred to those of low status, although the 
proportion of variance contributed by the 
status effect is again minimal. In none of 
the four Negro samples was the status ef- 
fect significant. No obvious explanation 
from Rokeach’s theory is at hand as to 
why status should be more important for 
gentile than for Negro subjects. It may be 
that Negroes minimize the importance of 
status because of their limited opportu- 
nities to obtain high status. 

The influence of status in analyses in 
which it is pitted against religious affili- 
ation is no greater than in those in which it 
is pitted against race. (The rank-order 
difference between Q? values for both 
status effects is not significant.) The 
status effect in the religious comparisons is 
significant in four out of eight samples. 
In the three of these four (all of which are 
Jewish samples) it is significant at p < 
.001 and in the other, at p < .01 (gentile 
females, Form T). Perhaps the relatively 
greater importance of status for Jewish 
samples may be understood in terms of 
the integral part that status attributes 
play in the value system held by upper- 
middle-class Jews, such as these subjects. 

Seven of the 48 two-way interactions 
were significant. Four of these seven in- 
volve the Belief x Status interaction, and 
three of the four involve subjects who took 
Form T (see Table 9). A look at the 
mean responses to the various stimulus 
persons for these samples shows that when 
low status is ascribed to stimulus persons, 
similarity of values is essentially unrelated 
to subjects’ responses. On the other hand, 
subjects tend to respond more favorably 
to a stimulus person of high status and like 
values than to one of high status and un- 


like values. The other three significant in- 
teractions are for Race X Belief (Negro 
females and gentile males, Form A) and 
Race X Status (gentile males, Form T). 
For both Race xX Belief interactions, 
when unlike values are ascribed to stim- 
ulus persons, race is unrelated to subjects’ 
responses. But when like values are 
ascribed to stimulus persons, the Negro 
sample preferred Negro to white stimulus 
persons and the gentile sample preferred 
white to Negro stimulus persons. In the 
Race Xx Status interaction, when lower 
status is attributed to stimulus persons 
race is unrelated to subjects’ responses. 
When upper status, however, is ascribed 
to stimulus persons, subjects react more 
favorably to white than to Negro stim- 
ulus persons. 

No interpretation is offered for these 
interactions, which appear to reflect com- 
plicated relationships between race, reli- 
gion, and socioeconomic status of the sub- 
jects and the variety of meanings attached 
to potential associations with minority 
group members in a wide range of social 
situations. A separate analysis of the in- 
dividual items on the social distance 
scale was undertaken to discover what 
some of these relationships might be. 


Analysis of Individual Social Distance 
Items 


Since subjects responded dichotomously 
(Yes or No) to the individual social dis- 
tance items, the analysis of variance is 
inappropriate for these data. In order to 
present relevant comparisons for in- 
spection, the percentage of endorsement 
for each level of each factor has been 
computed. The means and standard de- 
viations for responses to the individual 
items of the social distance scale for the 
several stimulus persons, forms, and sam- 
ples appear in Stein (1965, pp. 149—180). 
For a given item on the social distance 
scale, the total number of “Yes” responses 
to the four white stimulus persons was 
divided by the number of subjects respond- 
ing to these stimulus persons, to obtain 
the absolute percentage of endorsement 
given to all white stimulus persons. This 
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process was repeated for responses to the 
four Negro stimulus persons, like-valued 
stimulus persons, ete. Looking at the first 
cell in Row one of Table 10, for example, 
we can say that for this sample of 25 Negro 
males, 84% of all responses to the four 
white stimulus persons were “Yes”; that 
is, subjects express themselves as quite 
willing to have a white stimulus person as 
a neighbor. 

Tables 10 and 11 illustrate the absolute 
percentages for both Forms A and T. Since 
Tables 12 and 13 present the percentage 
difference between the two levels of each 
factor, these tables will be discussed in de- 
tail. The absolute percentage tables are 
presented in order to give an idea of the 
frequency with which items were endorsed. 
In general, the more intimate the social 
situation, the less frequently the item is 
endorsed. 

Tables 12 and 13 show the percentage 
difference between the two levels of each of 
the three factors: race (or religion), be- 
lief, and status, on Forms A and T, re- 
spectively. These percentages were cal- 
culated by taking the difference between 
the two absolute percentages for the two 
levels of each factor (Tables 10 and 11). 
The percentage responding “Yes” to 
Negro stimulus persons was subtracted 
from the corresponding percentage for 
white stimulus persons, and also for un- 
like values versus like values, lower 
status versus upper status, and Jew versus 
Protestant or Catholic. Thus, the resultant 
percentage, if positive, reflects a prepon- 
derance of positive responses to white, like- 
valued, upper status, Protestant or Catho- 
lic stimulus individuals, respectively; and 
if negative, a corresponding preponderance 
of positive responses to Negro, unlike- 
valued, lower status, or Jewish stimulus 
individuals. For example, the percentage 
difference of —1 in the upper left cell in 
Table 12 means that 1% more positive re- 
sponses were made to Negro than to white 
stimulus persons: the difference between 
the first two cells in Row 1 of Table 10 
(84% and 85%). Sign tests were computed 
to test for differences between responses to 
the levels of a given factor and for sex dif- 


ferences. All values reported in this section 
are based on sign tests. 

Table 12 presents the results for Form 
A for both racial and religious compari- 
sons. A look at the columns headed 
Belief shows that the percentage differ- 
ences are on the whole large and positive. 
In the comparisons involving Negro and 
white stimulus persons, belief appears to 
be as important with respect to items that 
identify casual situations as it does for 
items that identify more intimate ones. 

With respect to differences associated 
with the race of the stimulus persons, 
among the two gentile samples, female 
subjects appear to be more tolerant ra- 
cially than males. A sign test for this sex 
difference is significant at p < .01. For 
the gentile males, the percentage differ- 
ences are moderately large and all posi- 
tive; the males clearly tend to prefer 
white stimulus persons to Negroes (p 
< .01). In fact, none of the gentile male 
subjects would be willing to have a close 
relative marry any of the Negro stimulus 
persons (see Table 10). For the Negro 
samples, Table 12 tells a somewhat dif- 
ferent story. Negro subjects prefer Negro 
stimulus persons to white for all items 
(p < .01), but the negative percentage dif- 
ferences are all relatively small. We also 
see in Table 12 that gentile subjects, par- 
ticularly males, generally prefer high- 
status stimulus persons to low when status 
is pitted against race and belief. High is 
preferred to low status by both males and 
females (p < .01), but the difference is 
significant only for males. The two Negro 
samples show moderate preference for 
high- rather than low-status stimulus per- 
sons although the difference is not sig- 
nificant, and contrary to the results for the 
gentile samples, there is no significant sex 
difference. 

The bottom half of Table 12 shows the 
results for the comparisons involving re- 
ligion, belief, and status (Form A). With 
regard to religion, gentile males were more 
likely to reject Jews than were gentile fe- 
males (p < .01). The percentage dif- 
ferences for religion are all quite small, but 
gentile females even show a net preference 
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TABLE 10 


ApsoLuté PrrcentaGEes or ‘YES’? RESPONSES TO THE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF THE SOCIAL 
DisTance ScaLe ror Eacu Factor Leven or RAcE (WuitE, NEGRO) OR RELIGION 
(ProresTaNT, CATHOLIC, JEWISH), BELIEF (Like VaLugs, UNLIKE VALUES), 

AND Status (Upper, LowErR), ApuLtt Form 






































































































































Negro males N = 25 Negro females N = 25 | Gentile males NV = 30 Gentile females V = 33 
Item on social distance scale 
w IN ILv |uV | US| LS |W |N | LV|UV | US| LS | W| N| LVjUV | US LS |W | N| LV|UV | US| LS 
Race X Belief X Sta- 
tus comparisons 
Neighbor on street [84{85/100) 68} 88) 80)72/77| 93) 57 71| 79/88/62] 78| 72) 83| 67/76|65| 91) 50) 71) 69 
Work on charity 
drive 67/701 881 49| 75| 62/56/60 78| 38] 60| 56/67/63] 78] 52| 72) 58/66/76) 91) 51] 66) 76 
Speaking acquaint- 
ance 76/79| 85| 711 83| 72/65/79| 86} 58} 72| 72/73/62| 78] 57| 77| 58/74/76] 84| 65) 71) 78 
Go to party 67182| 34| 64| 78] 71/56/76] 80) 52) 61] 71/82/58] 73] 67} 78] 62/69/67) 78| 62) 67) 69 
Member of social 
club 61166] 78| 49] 68 59/51/59) 81] 29) 58} 52/63/43] 67] 40| 63) 43/56)62) 80} 38) 60) 57 
Live in same apart- 
ment house 801831 86| 77| 83| 80173177] 87| 63) 78] 72/78/58] 67| 70} 72) 65|80|66) 85] 62) 75) 71 
Close personal friend |62/68| 82] 47| 64) 65/36/53) 73) 13 41| 46/55/40] 60] 35] 53} 42/32/33) 54; 10) 36) 29 
Invite home to din- | 
ner . 66180! 84] 62! 74] 72/52/70] 82) 40) 63] 58/68/40] 63] 45} 67| 42/42/34] 60) 17) 40) 36 
Have close relative 
marry 33/49] 47] 35| 43] 39/25/33) 44] 14] 29] 29/47] 0} 35] 12) 28) 18/30/12) 33) 9) 27) 15 
Share an apartment 
with 36/43] 51| 28] 37| 43/23/42) 52] 12] 29] 36/33/13) 32) 15) 28) 18|27/22) 45) 4) 27) 23 
Jewish males VN = 69 Jewish females V = 68 | Gentile males N = 32 Gentile females VN = 30 
P| J| LVjUV|US|LS| P| J LV |UV|US is |= J | LvjUV | US us| J | LV|UV | US| LS 
Religion X Belief X 
Status Compari- 
sons 
Neighbor on street 81/86) 93] 74| 89] 78/83/84) 98) 69] 84) 84/79/67 88] 59) 74] 72|83|90)100) 73) 87| 86 
Work on charity 
drive 72174) 86] 60) 72) 74|72/74| 90) 56] 72| 74/72/59] 78] 54| 64] 67/67/70) 87| 50) 67| 70 
Speaking acquaint- 
ance 78182! 88] 72] 88| 71/80/83) 94| 68] 85] 78)70|60| 84! 45} 63) 66/81/85) 94) 73) 87) 80 
Go to party 82/82] 88] 76] 93] 71/82/90) 96] 76] 87] 85/83/84) 91} 76; 80} 87/78/87} 90) 74) 87) 78 
Member of social 
club 57|70| 78] 50| 70} 57/66/71) 90) 47] 71] 66/66/56] 81) 42| 63} 60/61/62} 80) 44) 63) 61 
Live in same apart- 
ment house 80/82} 91) 72| 85} 78/80/84} 92] 73} 82| 82/75/69) 83] 61) 70} 74/73/78) 85| 67) 78) 74 
Close personal 
friend 46|54| 74| 25] 56) 43/39|41| 71) 10) 42! 38/53/38) 76) 15) 46| 45/43/36) 62) 16) 45) 34 
Invite home to din- 
ner 59167| 78] 47| 71) 55/58/60} 84| 35) 60) 58/55/42) 73] 24) 48) 49)55/50| 73) 31) 60) 44 
Have close relative 
marry 33/50] 58} 25] 47] 36/26/46) 53] 19] 38) 34/38/22) 46) 14 34) 25/388)29| 47) 19) 41) 25 
Share an apartment 
with 34|37| 54] 17| 43] 28/30/35} 54) 11) 34) 32/35/22) 48) 9) 33) 24/30/14) 41) 38) 30; 19 
Note.—W = White J = Jewish P/C = Protestant/Catholic 
N = Negro P = Protestant Protestant subjects received 
LV = Like values Protestant stimulus persons 
UV = Unlike values Catholic subjects received 
US = Upper status Catholic stimulus persons 
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Lower status 
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TABLE 11 


ABSOLUTE PERCENTAGES OF ‘YES’? RESPONSES TO THE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF THE SOCIAL 
Distance Scape ror Hacw Factor Levent or Race (Waite, Necro) or RELIGION 
(Prorestant, Caruouic, JEwisH), Beier (Like Vaxugs, UNLIKE VALUES), 

AND Stratus (Upper, Lowrr), Teenage Form 
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Negro males NV = 23 









































































































































Negro females V = 24 | Gentile males V = 26 | Gentile females NV = 26 
Items on social distance scale ~ 
W| NiLV |UV | US| LS | W| Nj LV|UV | US| LS |WIN |LV | UV) US| LS| WIN |LV |UV | US| LS 
Race X Belief X Sta- 
tus comparisons 
Sit next to in class |76/70| 83} 63] 82| 64/74/77] 95] 56| 77| 74/78/74] 88] 65] 86] 67/79/81} 90| 69] 83] 77 
Work on committee 
with 68/48] 77| 39) 66} 50/60/60} 83] 38] 69] 51/55|69) 76) 48) 77| 47/63/65) 81) 48] 75) 54 
Speaking acquaint- 
ance 56/50} 68) 39} 58) 48/62/68) 78) 52) 68) 62/65/74} 82) 56) 75} 64/69/79] 86] 62) 81) 67 
Go to party to which 
person was invited |71]74| 85} 61} 73} 72!75)74| 87| 53] 67| 72/76/62] 78] 60} 76) 62/79/50} 79) 50) 63] 65 
Eat lunch with 67|70| 85) 52) 70} 67\60/55) 80} 35} 57) 58/73/66] 84| 55) 79) 60/73/44) 77| 40] 60) 58 
Member of social 
group 50/61) 70) 41) 61) 50/47/55) 74} 29) 55) 47/60/58) 75) 43) 64) 54/54/42) 69] 27) 52) 44 
Live in same apart- 
ment house 59/53) 66) 46} 59] 52/79/68} 87| 59) 78) 68/64/46) 64) 45} 59) 51175/38) 58} 56) 60) 54 
Close personal friend |48/43} 56) 34) 50} 41/30/38) 49} 18] 41) 27/36/40] 55} 21] 46] 31/36/25) 48} 13] 38} 23 
Invite home to din- 
ner 43/46) 59} 30) 50) 39/44/53) 70} 27| 55) 41/44/29) 48) 25) 48) 25/40/21) 44) 17| 36) 25 
Date brother (sister) |32/35) 46) 22) 41) 26/32/45) 60} 17] 41] 36/41] 0} 28] 18] 26) 15/27/15) 33] 10) 29! 13 
Jewish males VN = 84 Jewish females N = 88 | Gentile males V = 20 | Gentile females V = 27 
P| J |LV |UV | US| LS| P| J |LV |UV| US us |S J | LV|UV | US Ls |S J | LV|UV | US| LS 
Religion X Belief < 
Status compari- 
sons 
Sit next to in class {81/86 90) 76] 91) 76/85/88} 93) 81) 93} 81/85/67) 87| 65} 76) 76/88/76) 91) 74| 92) 72 
Work on committee 
with 65/71) 82) 55} 83} 53/66/64) 83} 48) 77| 53/54/54) 64) 43} 60) 48/68/58) 80) 46} 74) 52 
Speaking acquaint- 
ance 82/82] 92] 73} 85) 79/85/86] 95} 76) 90} 81)74)76| 83) 67| 87) 63)74)71| 85) 59) 78) 67 
Go to party to which 
person was invited |80/87| 91] 76) 89| 78/81/78] 92) 68) 84) 76/82/75) 87| 69) 73] 84/83/72) 91} 65) 85) 70 
Eat lunch with 74\76| 88] 61] 80| 69/61/64) 85] 41] 70) 56/62/58) 69] 50) 60) 60/72/71) 84) 59) 76) 67 
Member of social ; 
group 60/65| 78] 46] 73] 52/53/60] 78| 35) 66] 46/54/59] 71) 43] 50} 63/55/46) 67| 35} 54) 48 
Live in same apart- 
ment house 77|84| 88] 75] 85) 77|82|87| 89} 80) 87] 82/74/69] 78] 65) 74| 69/81/61) 74) 68) 72) 71 
Close personal friend |39|42] 61) 20} 53} 28)33/36| 61) 8] 48) 22/45/22) 39) 28) 32) 35/48/30) 54| 24) 50) 28 
Invite home to din- 
ner 45/49] 66] 28] 57| 37/46/47) 72) 22) 57) 37/40/30} 38} 32} 382] 37/55/36) 65) 26) 52) 39 
Date brother (sister) |29/42) 48] 23] 48] 24/32/39} 53) 18) 49| 22/30/24] 34] 21) 38] 17/45/26) 52) 18) 45) 26 
Note.—W = White J = Jewish P/C = Protestant/Catholic 
N = Negro P = Protestant Protestant subjects received 
LV = Like values Protestant stimulus persons 
UV = Unlike values Catholic subjects received 
US = Upper status Catholic stimulus persons 
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TABLE 12 
PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Two Levets or RAcE or RELIGION, BELIEF, 
AND STaTus ror ‘‘YES’’ RESPONSES TO THE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF THE 
Socrau Distance Scauy, ApuLT Form 






















































































Negro males Negro females Gentile males Gentile females 
N = 25 N= N= N = 33 
Items on social distance scale 
Race a Status] Race aS Status | Race Be Status | Race ve Status 
Race X Belief X Status compari- 
sons 
Neighbor on street —1 } 31 8 Sty) Ox |) teh) Ay a 17 11 | 41 2 
Work on charity drive —2) 39) 13 | —4] 39 4 3] 27; 13} —9 | 40} —9 
~ Speaking acquaintance —3/ 14] 10] —14 | 28 bs 12522 8a) 25 | ome =r 
Go to party to which person 
was invited —15 | 20 7 |.—20 |) 28) 10) 23 Tie 2/14] -2 
Member of social club —4 | 29 9 =—8 | 52 7} 20) 27} 20) —6) 42 3 
Live in same apartment house —3 | 10 3°] —3 | 23 7 | 20) —8 | 18 |) 2 4 
Close personal friend =) He Gis) Pall i lis |) GO) aks, BS) StI) il aig 7 
Invite home to dinner —13 | 22 2| —18 | 42 5 | 28 es |} Ds 8 | 44 4 
Have close relative marry 16; 12i\) 4] —8] 30 OT ANS 2355 LOR Ss |Z 2 
Share an apartment with (a 2ote 0 — 1S i 40n i= ale 200) eliza 5 | 40 4 
Jewish males Jewish females Gentile males Gentile females 
N = 29 N = 68 N = 32 = 
i ae Status Aer ro Status ea Belief |Status oe a Status 
Religion X Belief * Status com- 
parisons 
Neighbor on street Aen ey eee —1 | 29 On eS 30 2/| —7 | 27 0 
Work on charity drive 20 ZO N31 aula tee 13a eA ee een at a ees 
Speaking acquaintance 33 NG) aly |), = 4) BE 6; 10; 40] —3 | —4 | 20 6 
Go to party to which person 
was invited Oo U2 GR =o) he) 3 | 1) 315 | 7 | 9) 16 9 
Member of social club alls ele —4 | 43 4/} 10} 39 3 | —1 | 36 2 
Live in same apartment house —2/ 19 a —4] 19 0 6) 23] —4] —5 |} 18 5 
lose personal friend —8 | 49) 138) —2)| 61 4 elt 62 2 of |) ea alah 
Invite home to dinner =8 f 31 16 —2 | 49 Zo D249 ea 5 | 42) 16 
Have close relative marry —17 | 32 10 | —20 | 34 OF elOnroe 10 9 | 28 16 
Share an apartment with —3 | 36.) 14 —5 | 43 Pe) NES SD TO TOs SL Ae 
for Jews on the six least intimate items. erately strong status effects on items 


One reason for this finding may be that 
Jewish students tended to predominate in 
the “leading crowd” in the Commuter- 
town high school, as indicated by socio- 
metric data in the study by Hardyck and 
Smith (in preparation). For Jewish sub- 
jects, the only item on which there ‘is 
moderately strong in-group preference in 
both sexes is “have close relative marry.” 
In general, status is not particularly 
important, but for the gentile samples it 
becomes more so for the more intimate 
items, as was not the case in the top half 
of the table. Jewish males also show mod- 


throughout the scale, and these effects 
are significantly greater than are those 
for Jewish females (p < .05). 
Corresponding percentage differences 
for the teenage form appear in Table 13. 
All the columns headed Belief again show 
large positive percentage differences, as 
none would expect from the results of the 
analysis of variance of total social dis- 
tance scores. The findings with respect to 
Race for the gentile samples are different, 
however, from those with the adult form. 
Here, there is no significant sex difference 
in preference to white rather than Negro 
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stimulus teenagers. However, on one item: 
“Date your brother (sister), gentile males 
show a much larger preference for the 
white stimulus persons as a date for their 
sibling than do the girls (41% versus 
12%). This is clearly in line with societal 
demands and parallels findings on Form 
A for the item, “have close relative marry.” 

The present results are very similar to 
the findings of the Stein et al: (1965) 
study, which, it will be remembered Stein 
et al. involved gentile subjects but com- 
bined sexes for the analysis and used 
stimulus teenagers who were all high in 
status and varied only in race and belief. 
They found a significant belief effect on all 
10 items (¢ tests could be employed in 
their design) and a significant race ef- 
fect on only 3 items: “live in the same 
apartment house,” “invite home to din- 
ner,” “date brother.” The race effect also 
approached the .05 significance level on 
“oo to a party with.” They concluded 
that on such “sensitive” items race was 
important because the items reflected areas 
in which there are strong societal pres- 
sures against interracial contact. For the 
gentile samples in the present study, 
these same items show the largest differ- 
ences in endorsements for white as versus 
Negro stimulus teenagers. The comparison 
of male and female subjects, new with 
the present study, shows that females are 
somewhat more likely than males to prefer 
white stimulus persons on the items con- 
cerning “live in the same apartment,” 
“oo to party with,” and “invite home to 
dinner” but the reverse is true for “date 
your brother.” In addition, female sub- 
jects show less acceptance of Negroes on 
the item, “eat lunch with.” We can con- 
clude, then, that the results of the Stein 
et al. study are essentially replicated by 
the present findings. For non-Jewish 
white subjects, belief is an important fac- 
tor throughout the social distance scale, 
but race comes into play for the items 
that represent socially taboo areas of in- 
terracial contact. 

For the Negro samples, similarity of 
belief is again quite important for inter- 


personal preference, with the female sub- 
jects tending to show slightly larger posi- 
tive percentages for belief than the 
males (p < .05). Race effects on individual 
items are small and inconsistent. 

The bottom half of Table 13 shows the 
percentage differences in response to teen- 
age stimulus persons when religion, be- 
lief, and status are varied. Again, belief 
effects are all positive and fairly large for 
all items with all samples. The small re- 
ligion effects may be summarized by say- 
ing that they are strongest for gentile 
females and for gentiles of both sexes for 
the more intimate items. The absence of 
appreciable religion effects on any of the 
items for the Jewish samples is perhaps 
surprising. For these samples, status is also 
moderately important, and becomes more 
so as the items increase in intimacy. 


Responses to Stimulus Individuals Who 
Vary wm Race or Religion and Status 
Factors Only 


Stein et al. (1965) had found, in an 
analysis of responses of their subjects to a 
questionnaire that had been administered 
2 months before the presentation of the 
stimulus persons varying in race and 
similarity of belief, that social distance 
to stimulus teenagers described in terms of 
race and status (with no information 
about belief) is determined by both of 
these factors, with the race effect ex- 
plaining twice as much variance as the 
status effect. 

Subjects in the present study had re- 
sponded while in the eighth grade to 
similar stimulus teenagers or adults, with 
religion also varied. For teenage stimulus 
persons, status was varied as in the 
former study; for adults, it was varied by 
the combination of a professional occupa- 
tion with the phrase “is making a good 
income” as opposed to a manual occu- 
pation with the phrase “is making a low 
income.” For purposes of the present anal- 
ysis, subjects were classified according to 
their own race and religion, and thus total 
social distance scale scores examined with 
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TABLE 13 
PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Two Lives or Race or RELIGION, BELIEF, 
AND Sratus ror ‘‘Yus’’? RESPONSES TO THE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF THE 
SocraL Distance ScaLe, Teenace Form 











Negro males 
Ni—s23 


Negro females Gentile males Gentile females 
N = 24 Ni =" 26 N = 26 





Items on social distance scale 





























Race no a Race ic Status| Race re Status | Race a Status 

Race X Belief X Status com- 

parisons 

Sit next to in class 6 | 20 | 19 —2 | 40 2 4 | 23 20 —2 | 21 6 
Work on committee with 19 | 38 | 16 0/46} 17] —14 | 28 30 —2 | 33 | 21 
Speaking acquaintance 671/29 | 10) =7 +26 5 —8 | 26 11 | —10} 25 | 18 

Go to party to which person 
was invited —2| 24) 2 —9 | 34) —5 14 | 17 14 29 | 29 | —2 
Eat lunch with —3 |] 33] 2 5 | 45 | —1 7 | 30 20 29 | 36 2 
Member of social group —12) 28) 11} -—8 | 45 8 1 | 32 10 12 | 42 8 
Live in same apartment house 6] 20] 6 11; 28; 10 19 | 19 7 36 | 2 6 
Close personal friend 4/22) 8) —8| 31) 14] ~—5 | 34 15 Le oont eels 
Invite home to dinner —3 | 29) 11] —10) 48) 14 14 | 22 23 19 | 27 | 12 
Date brother (sister) —2 | 24) 15 | —13 | 42 5 41 | 14 10 12 | 23 15 





Jewish males 
N = 84 


Gentile males Gentile females 


Jewish females 
N = 88 





Reli- | Be- 
gion lief 


Reli- | Be- 
gion lief 


Reli- 


Status Status gion 





Reli- | Be- | Sta- 
gion lief | tus 
Religion X Belief X Status 
comparisons 
Sit next to in class —5 | 14] 15 
Work on committee with —6 | 27 | 30 


Speaking acquaintance OVER EG 
Go to party to which person 


was invited —7 | 15) 11 
Eat lunch with —2 | 27 | 11 
Member of social group —5 | 32) 21 
Live in same apartment house —7|12) 8 
Close personal friend —2 | 40 | 25 
Invite home to dinner —5 | 38 | 20 
Date brother (sister) —13 | 25 | 24 

















=e) 14 |] 18 | 22 0 1 Ze G nee 20 
2) 35 | 24 0} 22 12 11 | 33 | 22 
0} 19 8 =P NG 24 3°) 26 |) 1 


3 | 24 8 7) 18) —11 11} 26) 15 
—3| 44] 14 4} 19 0 1 | 24 = 
—6 | 43) 20} —5} 28 | —12 9 | 32 6 
—5 | 8 5 6 |) 13 6 20] 6 2 
—3 | 52] 26 22 | 11 ao 18 | 30-; 23 

0} 50}; 20 105) 36a) 45 20 | 39} 14 
—7 | 36] 28 6] 13 21 18 | 34 | 19 


























respect to the stimulus persons specified in 
Table 14.5 

This analysis will be discussed in terms 
of a summary of the 24 analyses of 
variance computed on these data (Table 
15). Means and standard deviations are 
presented in Stein (1965, p. 80). 

Looking first at the top half of Table 15, 
we can see that the race effect was sig- 


°For Catholic subjects, race and religion were 
confounded in the descriptions of the Negro stimu- 
lus persons. Since there was no “Catholic Negro,” 
the subjects had to respond to a “Protestant Ne- 
gro.” Only 591 of the 630 subjects had scores on 
the appropriate social distance scales in the in- 
terest and attitude questionnaire. 


nificant at the .001 level in 9 of the 12 
samples, and at lower levels in 2 other 
samples (Negro females, Form T, p < .01; 
Negro males, Form A, p < .05). It fell 
short of significance in only one sample 
(Negro male, Form T). Examination of 
the means shows that Negro subjects tend 
to prefer stimulus persons of their own 
race. Inspection of the column in Table 15 
showing the proportion of variance con- 
tributed, however, reveals that race seems 
to be more important for white samples 
than for Negro samples. (N is too small 
to compute a sign test.) 

When pitted against race, status has 
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significant effects in only 7 of the 12 
pertinent samples, and in none of these 
does significance approach the .001 level. 
The rank-order difference between the 
Q? values for the race and status effects 
shows that race contributes significantly 
more variance than status (p < .01). In 
comparison to the race effect, then, status 
is a less powerful but still important de- 
terminant of choice. These results confirm 
the findings of Stein et al. 

Status is strongly affected by the form 
of the questionnaire. Only two of the six 
analyses on the adult form as compared 
with five of six analyses on the teenage 
form yield significant results. The rank- 
order difference between ©? values for 
Form T versus Form A is significant at 
less than the .05 level; more variance is 
contributed by status in Form T samples 
than in Form A samples. There seem to 
be two possible explanations for these 
findings. First, the status descriptions in 
the adult form may have been too vague 
(“making a good income”; “making a low 
income”). The other possibility is that 
adult status attributes are less important to 
teenagers than teenage status attributes. 
We may conclude, then, that in the ab- 
sence of information about beliefs, race is 
a powerful determinant of interpersonal 
preference with status contributing a 
smaller but significant influence that is 
confined primarily to the teenage form. In 
general, there are few significant inter- 
action effects. 

The bottom half of Table 15 presents 
the results of analyses in which religion 
and status are varied. All samples show 
highly significant religion effects (nine 
reach the .001 level and the other three 
the .01 level). The three samples in which 
the religion effect is only significant at 
p < .01 are all Protestant samples. This 
finding would follow if religious affilia- 
tion is somewhat more salient for the 
“minority” Jewish and Catholic subjects 
than for the “majority” Protestants. In 10 
of the 12 samples there are significant 
status effects, with 6 of these being sig- 
nificant at p < .001. The rank-order dif- 
ference between the ©? values for religion 
and status was not significant. Status 


TABLE 14 


StrmuLus Persons Usep in ANALYSES IN WHICH 
Race oR RELIGION AND Status ARE VARIED 








Race Varied 


Religion Varied 








ene 
Se ean eee 
Protestant White Protes- White Protes- 
tant tant 
Negro Protes- White Jewish 
tant 
Catholic White Catholic White Catholic 
Negro Protes- White Jewish 
tant 
Jewish White Protes- 
tant 
White Jewish 
Negro White Protes- 
tant 
Negro Protes- 
tant 





differences thus appear to be more im- 
portant when status is varied with religion 
than when it is varied with race—a finding 
that did not appear in the analyses re- 
ported earlier in which similarity of belief 
was also varied. This finding is not too 
surprising, in that religion is a less power- 
ful variable than race, and, of course, 
belief. When only religion and status are 
varied, subjects are as likely to make 
distinctions on the basis of one factor as 
they are on the other. When race and 
status are varied, the factor of race pre- 
dominates, and, as we have seen, when in- 
formation about belief is added, this tends 
to wash out the influence of the other fac- 
tors. 

Again, the status factor seems particu- 
larly important for all four Jewish samples, 
which show status effects significant at 
p < .001 and have status contributing a 
large proportion of the variance. Only 4 
of the 36 interactions are significant. 


IMPLICATIONS 


In a full-scale test of Rokeach’s theory 
of belief prejudice with ninth-grade stu- 
dents, the present results point over- 
whelmingly to the validity of the theory. 
When information about a stimulus per- 
son’s beliefs in the area of personal 
values is made available, perceived simi- 
larity—or dissimilarity—in beliefs is the 
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TABLE 15 
SUMMARY OF THE 24 ANALYSES OF VARIANCE FOR RESPONSES TO THE ToTAL SoctaL DISTANCE 
ScaLEs OF THE INTEREST AND ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE Wuicd Was GIVEN WHEN THE 
STUDENTS WERE IN THE 8TH GRADE 


















































Race Suh nie Ane Ieee ae 
Sample Form| WV Prep. Prop: 
y ass _ ae a z f 
ance ance 
Negro males IX, | OB |) Besil 03 1.41 00 1.55 2.31 .22 
Negro females PACE) RL Sea eo Spey lcci eee 7) noo .00 3.66 1.26 Al 
Protestant males PNG ee ene Om Olea eel Sn Oonme .02 Ome soo Alpealey 
Protestant females AOA ORAlina anal ac 4.96* .00 na .82 1.08 
Catholic males TA ale OR Sia canon ee 1.54 .00 3.79 2.38 4, 26* 
Catholic females AST ESO MeO Ore ce eco 1.41 .00 fy, Oia 1.46 25 
Negro males GM WOKS |, BRAG 01 6.43% .08 1.48 3.44 ad 
Negro females SRE? Oe elle Sat 09 5.64* 03 B15 2.28 1.43 
Protestant males sli eel Sale? Oyeli/e mace eee L1G Sa SO eee .14 1.40 2.48 a 
Protestant females A Gl) DE EES | ake Me SOtAZ .03 8.66* 1.67 0.0 
Catholic males SS ae Omron a eae eel ilies .03 2.09 1.82 0.0 
Catholic females Tide tet Ste OO) dice ace eres 2.30 .00 3.44 2.99 01 
Religion Status Dadigaslex HCSRircat jee 
Jewish males DX) BPR BD Ae | TU SoeG4a soe 09 2.42 2.53 0.0 
Jewish females AM Sm O22097 5520) GRO ss soe Oa: 3.66 2.66 .07 
Protestant males AGs | 2Sm ele Aes .08 4.54* 01 3.42 1.86 .09 
Protestant females Ne? (enn SO pence in eS 2.85 01 2.78 2.85 a22 
Catholic males IN" a WV SOG | ike} We DAEe .02 2.06 81 id 
Catholic females EX, || B22 || DR XGA I OD 2.38 ROOM eae aOR ce 1.82 AO 
Jewish males ER R74 eo7eik ee tale 04a 1O2R90ESes a EEO 2.54 Ongar 3.50 
Jewish females AP TRS | HRS | OMEN GO eet | So Dea Ouo4e 43 
Protestant males es LS LORS Sies .07 Gree pail 83 2.64 2.46 
Protestant females | PUG ee Sa oma 10 GES (ee alee 3.82 2.47 SOD) 
Catholic males 40 || De || BOLO |. OR US 7 OS 1.64 1.45 .97 
Catholic females BD 32 mle pl acre | eel) Gaver .03 4.05 4.14 Dele 
<0 
Fearne Ole 
cea <I 


primary determinant of attitudes of 
white gentiles toward Negroes and Jews. 
Likewise, knowledge of belief systems, 
when it is made available, is the most im- 
portant factor in Negro and Jewish stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward members of the 
majority. Only secondarily does racial or 
religious membership per se, or high versus 
low relative socioeconomic status, influ- 
ence the students’ feelings and action or 
orientations toward others under these cir- 
cumstances. 

The generality of the findings is impres- 
sive. These results hold up for both teen- 


age and adult forms of the questionnaire, 
for both sexes, and for Negro, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish subjects as well as 
for ninth-grade students in California 
(Stein et al., 1965) questioned about 
Negro stimulus persons, in the absence of 
any substantial opportunity for interac- 
tion with Negroes. 

It is important to elaborate on these 
findings since they initially give the ap- 
pearance of opposing common notions of 
prejudice. In conventional accounts, so 
much emphasis has been placed on ethnic 
membership per se as a determinant of 
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prejudice toward members of minority 
groups that at first it seems incredible 
that belief incongruence could be the ma- 
jor determinant of prejudice. Yet these 
rather striking results can be reconciled 
with the practical importance of ethnic 
membership in social life. 

In the first place, the present study may 
confront gentile teenagers for the first time 
with information that tells them that there 
are Negroes who believe in many of the 
same things that they themselves do; 
that these Negroes hold many values that 
they themselves consider of vital impor- 
tance. We are asking students to make 
decisions about their feelings towards and 
willingness to interact with Negroes whom 
they have not before evaluated from this 
point of view. In a sense, it is like asking 
them, “If Negroes were more like you 
than you think they are and believed in 
the same things you do, would you then 
like them?” Our data give an affirmative 
answer to this question, particularly in 
regard to “feelings” toward Negroes, but 
the answer must be qualified by a second 
important feature of the data. 

The students do make a distinction be- 
tween situations that are relatively free 
from strong societal pressures, on the one 
hand, and ones that represent areas of 
interracial contact in which societal ta- 
boos are continually reinforced, on the 
other. From the data for the individual 
items of the social distance scale, it ap- 
pears that gentile subjects are willing to 
interact with like-valued Negroes in such 
situations as “sit next to in class,” “work 
on a committee with,” “have as a speak- 
ing acquaintance,” “eat lunch with,” and 
even “have as a member of one’s social 
group” or “have as a close personal 
friend.” However, in situations of cul- 
turally defined intimacy or in which par- 
ents or other adults would be visibly in- 
volved in the contact, the subjects show 
great reluctance to interact with Negroes. 
Thus, on such items as “invite home to 
dinner,” “live in the same apartment 
house,” “date brother,” “have a close rela- 
tive marry,” and even “have as a neigh- 
bor on the street,” gentile subjects are 


much more prone to react in racial terms, 
frequently rejecting contact with Negroes. 

This finding appears to give partial sup- 
port to Triandis’ (1961) criticism of 
Rokeach’s theory. Triandis claimed that 
we object to having a Negro live next 
door to us because he is Negro, not be- 
cause of what he believes. Since this type 
of situation is one in which societal pres- 
sures discourage interracial contact, belief 
is a less powerful determinant than race 
for some subjects. 

Rokeach® suggests, however, that we 
still need not invoke an _ interpretation 
based on racial criteria for these kinds of 
situations. Instead, he claims that the 
principle of belief congruence is applicable 
but not in terms of what the Negro is 
seen to believe. In such a situation as 
having a Negro live next door, Rokeach 
suggests that the white person believes 
that the presence of Negroes in the neigh- 
borhood would affect the rise and fall of 
real estate values. This belief, therefore, 
could account for not desiring a Negro as a 
next door neighbor but could be quite in- 
dependent of the white person’s attitude 
toward the Negro. Rokeach offers an ad- 
ditional example: “Suppose a white person 
refused to sit down next to a Negro on a 
bus in Montgomery, Alabama. Is it be- 
cause that person is black, because of cer- 
tain beliefs that he sees the Negro to have, 
or because the white person believes that 
if he sits down the bus driver will ask him 
to get off the bus, or believes that he will 
be breaking a law for which he can be 
arrested?”’? The question may well be 
raised, however, whether a belief theory of 
prejudice thus extended is capable of 
empirical disconfirmation. The present 
study has found strong support for the 
more restricted version of the theory as 
the major though not exclusive determi- 
nant of interpersonal prejudice. 

Negro subjects, in responding to white 
stimulus persons, make few if any of the 
distinctions that whites do in the situations 
described on the social distance scale. In 
general, they would seem to have little to 


° Personal communication. 
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lose and much to gain from social rela- 
tions with whites. 

The results for the religious compari- 
sons do not follow this general interpreta- 
tion. Although there are some subjects who 
balk at close personal contact with stimu- 
lus persons of another religion, in almost 
all cases difference in belief is the crucial 
factor in determining interreligious re- 
lations. There are fewer “taboo areas” for 
interreligious contact than for interracial 
contact. In the case of the former, only 
the items, “invite home to dinner,” and 
‘have a close relative marry,” and possi- 
bly, “date brother,” seem to reflect so- 
cially strained areas of contact. 

The interpretation of the Rokeach and 
Triandis controversy offered by Stein et 
al. (1965) thus seems to be strengthened 
by the present findings. Knowledge of be- 
lief systems, if they reflect belief con- 
gruence, leads many more gentile subjects 
to evaluate their feelings and potential be- 
haviors toward Negroes in a positive man- 
ner. Without this knowledge, Negroes are 
assumed to have dissimilar beliefs and 
values and are consequently rejected. Even 
when information about belief systems is 
supplied, there are still some subjects who 
either feel bound by societal pressures or 
genuinely harbor hostile feelings toward 
Negroes and refuse to interact with them 
particularly in areas of intimate contact. 
It is not surprising, then, that when in- 
formation about beliefs is absent and only 
race and status are varied, racial consider- 
ations become dominant. 

Some cautionary remarks are in order, in 
view of the compelling consistency of the 
findings. This study ignores important con- 
ditions in social reality which might well 
mitigate against our findings. The theory 
of belief prejudice needs to be tested in 
conjunction with variations in the social 
forces which heavily influence the forma- 
tion and maintenance of prejudiced at- 
titudes (see Rokeach & Mezei, 1966, for a 
beginning in this direction). Moreover, the 
theory needs cross-validation in both 
southern and northern communities wherein 
racial strife is a common occurrence and 


where opportunities to perceive similarity 
of beliefs can be limited by conditions in 
the social structure. 

While the values of the factors of race 
and religious affiliation in this study are 
absolute (e.g. white, Negro, etc.), the value 
items representing the belief factor, and 
the status attributes, are arbitrarily set. 
Other possible values for these factors 
need to be sampled before we can know the 
limits to which the present findings can be 
generalized. 

Caution is also required in regard to 
possible effects of the relative salience 
with which information about race, reli- 
gion, and belief was presented in the ex- 
perimental materials. Race or religion was 
indicated by a mere word whereas the in- 
formation on belief required an entire 
page. One could also, certainly, have 
played down the importance of belief by 
using less relevant values or by reducing 
the amount of contrast between similar 
and dissimilar values. For that matter, 
the salience of race could have been in- 
creased by adding pictures of the stimu- 
lus persons. In addition, for these northern 
subjects, it is certainly “socially undesir- 
able” for them to stress race per se espe- 
cially considering the intellectualism of 
the method and setting. Moreover, Triandis 
and Davis (1965) were able to obtain 
powerful race effects with subjects classi- 
fied independently as “racially prejudiced” 
and with the use of social distance scale 
items reflecting negative behaviors such 
as “exclude from the neighborhood.” In a 
sense, then, the results are specific to the 
method used and need further checking to 
see how much they are tied to the method. 
To show that one can pick evaluative be- 
liefs, however, that so predominate over 
race is essentially to support Rokeach’s 
theory, even though there are other be- 
liefs for which the prediction might not 
hold. Knowledge of the perceived similar- 
ity of belief systems is clearly a crucial 
factor in the understanding of prejudice. 
Many possible strategies for the solution 
of racial and ethnic tensions follow from 
this fact. 
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